The Cabinet
plaint of the pressure the system exercises upon ministers
and the heavy burden it involves. It is worth suggesting
that the complaint fails to distinguish between burden
and responsibility. A Cabinet, nowadays, meets for per-
haps two hours on between fifty and sixty occasions in
a year. It will have before it an agenda of perhaps fifteen
items; and the memoranda connected with that agenda
will run, normally, to some fifty pages of folio print, each
memorandum being, as a rule, carefully summarized for
the convenience of a busy politician who does not feel
that he has time to do more than consider the outline
of an argument. It is pretty certain either that the sub-
stance of each proposal will have been carefully explored
beforehand, between the ministers most concerned, or
that, if it raises radically new issues upon which there
is conflict, it will be referred to a committee for report
to a Cabinet. No doubt the responsibility of a decision
to accept or reject the Hoare-Laval proposals, for instance,
or, as in 1925, to secure the postponement of a miners*
strike by granting a subsidy, is k heavy one; and in a
period like that of the war, the frequency with which
great decisions have to be made will induce the strain
involved in all great responsibility.
But the actual burden of the Cabinet work can hardly,
I think, te called heavy if it is separated from thd related
pressures of departmental and parliamentary duties. Men
of experience in political affairs are trained by the life
they lead to making rapid decisions. The direction of
the policy within the framework of which they have to
decide is largely set by the character of the party expec-
tations they 'have to satisfy. The material, as it comes
to them, has been pretty thoroughly sifted and analysed
Jjy the officials in the departments, Where the strain is
felt, it is the magnitude of the choice made that con-